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theless, the principle of popular sovereignty was not unknown.
It had its roots in Roman and Germanic law, and could be sub-
stantiated with biblical and classical examples. The king was
regarded as elected by the people, represented by the magnates,
and if he violated his duties he could be deposed.
Gregory VII laid down that the spiritual power of the Pope
was superior to all temporal government, and his famous letter to
the Bishop of Metz described the rule of the kings in terrible words
as of satanic origin and nature, practically indentifying the State
with Augustine's City of the Devil. John of Salisbury worked out
Gregory's principal thesis in a more moderate and practical spirit,
and described the good State as an organism in which the priest-
hood is the soul, and the ruler the head which must be governed
by the soul.1 The various organs of State and society are com-
pared to other parts of the body. This analogy was taken from
a spurious ancient source, Pseudo-Plutarch's Institutio Trajani,
and numerous writers followed the model of John of Salisbury.
The aim of the State according to him is to enable every in-
dividual to achieve his salvation by a truly Christian life in his
particular station. His State, therefore, is a Theocracy and has
nothing in common with the modern national State ; he hardly
knows a nation, and in any case subordinated its Government to
the supra-national power of the priesthood. Though John in
many respects was a true Englishman, he later lived abroad, as
Bishop of Chartres near Paris. When in 1285 the nationalist
barons led by Montfort and Bigod expelled the foreign prelates
from England, they justified this in a letter to the Pope by quoting
John of Salisbury, that the State should be an organic unity and
that harmony should reign between the members of a body.2
Mediaeval political thought was deeply stirred and greatly
1 Gf. on John of Salisbury, Carlyle, voL iv, p. 330, the essay by E. F. Jacob in
Hearnshaw, op. cit, and Paul Gennrich, Die Stoats- und Kirckenlekre Johanns von Salis-
bury, 1894.
* The struggle against the foreigners under Henry III fills a large part of Matthew
Paris* English History (tr. Giles, 3 vols., 1854). This work shows the greatest possible
animosity against all foreigners whether Poitevin or Gascon nobles, or Italian prelates
and bankers, or German merchants. The Spaniards are described as " the scum of
mankind, ugly in face, contemptible in behaviour, and detestable in their morals ".
The chronicler constantly deplores the enslavement of England by the foreigners who
carry all the money out of the country. He condemns marriage-with foreign ladies,
and even states that the foreigners had made a plot for poisoning the English, especially
the nobles, arid that many really died. The poison, a blue liquor, he asserts, was mixed
in the house, and with the consent of Elias Bishop, a Jew of London, who saved his life
by becoming a Christian (vol. ii, pp. 296, 314). Matthew Paris (vol. ii, p. 248) also
relates that he was sent by the King, of France to Haco, the King of Norway, offering
him the command of the whole of the French fleet on a crusade, and that Haco
declined this honour because the Norwegians and the French were by nature so
disposed that any strife would lead to irreparable injury. Matthew Paris alone
suffices to contravert the myth thatnational hatred was unknown in the Middle Ages.